THE RUSSIANS

It was this problem which caused the greatest worries to the
young Tsar Michael and his administration. The situation was criti-
cal. Unless something like normal cultivation could be restored the
future of the Muscovite Empire was precarious. The first step decided
upon was to assess the numbers remaining so that the best use could
be made of them. The next was to re-establish the villages and
attempt to re-create their prosperity. Even then it was obvious that
there was not much likelihood of recalling by fine words and pro-
mises the families who had left behind their all.

Disaster overtook this scheme at the start. The census was started
in 1619 when Michael had been on the throne six years. It was
pushed forward with energy, making allowance for the lapk of com-
munications and the difficulty of the task. By 1626 the records were
complete. In that year one of those great conflagrations that were
common in Moscow swept the capital, and the work of years perished
in the flames. Now the work was resumed with even greater inten-
sity and by 1628 the census had been retaken in its entirety.

Each peasant as he was numbered was given the order that was
not to be rescinded for very many years. He was told to stay where
he was. Another link was added to his already heavy chain. Already
he was bound to his landlord by contracts, and the terms of these
grew harsher and harsher. By the time of the census serfdom was
prevalent in all but name. The right to change employers had been
signed away, and he had pledged himself and his family in such a
way that they had beome the chattels of the employer. True, he was
given the right of cultivating a strip of land for his own subsistence.
But the price demanded was heavy: so many hours of labour per
week. Here, in embryo, was the Russian serf system then on the
point of formulation, with the peasant tied to his strip of land by the
double haMr of a state command and a nominally free but really
dictated contract of labour. And to each of these bondholders he had
his obligations. To the one he had to pay his taxes, to the other he had
to give his labour.

The mere comparison of this state of affairs with the assertion that
the national assembly was governing for the people shows the absur-
dity of the claim. This policy was dictated by the boyars, who were
making the most of their opportunities before the Tsar's power
reasserted itself. The final step, when it came, represented no notice-
able deterioration of the status of the peasants. They were declared
the absolute property of their masters. They could be bequeathed
and disposed of in the same manner as any other form of property.

The original enactments of serfdom tried to establish that, in
taking away the freedom of the peasants, new and compensating
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